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THE THEATRICAL 


CENSOR 


‘BY A CITIZEN. 





bes . tuo vitio, reramine labores, 
Nil aber putas? ...... a Hor. 


« Our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipped them not.” 


SHAKESPEAR. 


<¢ My lord, I will not undergo this eneap, without reply.” Ip. 
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Monday Evening, Dec. 16. 


MORTON’S “SCHOOL OF REFORM.” 


Lord Avondale, M‘Kenzie;—General Tarragon, Watren ;—Ferment, 
Wood ;—Frederick, Cain ;—Robert Tyke, Jeffeyson ;—Old Man, Cross; 
—Timothy, Bray ;—Mrs. St. Clair, Mrs, Morris;—Fulia Tarragon, 
Mrs. Jefferson ;—Mrs. Ferment, Mrs. Wood;—Mrs. Nicely, Mrs 
Francis;—She/ah, Mrs. Seymour. 


Mr. MORTON has dedicated this comedy to the. patrons 
of the Philanthropic School, in London; and the moral les- 
sons it contains are not unworthy the attention of that respec- 
table body. Like “ Speed the Plough,” it lashes folly without 
offending decency or common, sense’;, and; while it deeply 
engages attention, conveys to the virtuous heart the most 
pleasing sensations, ‘and strikes the guilty with horrible con- 
viction. The most prominent character of this piece is Ro- 
bert Tyke; and on a true conception and representation of it 
depends. the principal effect of the whole. 
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Tyke’s history presents the progress of guilt, from a state of 
innocent industry, to the time wher the law puts a temporary 
period to its baneful effects on society by the punishment of 
transportation, and thence traces the workings of Reform by the 
wonderful interference of ‘a just Providence, in a series of acci- 
dents, which, though not-very probable, are still within the 
scope of possibility. Mr. Jefferson, although he gave such a 
colouring to the part as rendered it upon the whole interesting, 
yet, on reading the play with attention, it is impossible not to 
observe that he greatly mistakes the author’s intention. Tyke, 
from his long habits of dissipation, is supposed to have con. 
tracted a careless, hardened demeanor, which ‘neither time 
nor place ean influence. Hence, when taken up ona charge 
of robbery, and brought before Lord 4vondale, he is perfectly 
at.ease; his callous heart rendering him insensible either to 
shame or fear: but this indifference should, in our opinion, be 
totally unmixed with buffoonery. He may be represented 
pert and rude, but he’ should neither caper like Jack Pudding 
on the stage of a mountebank, nor figure about with the af- 
fected graces of a dancing-master. But, in order to elucidate 
our further observations, we here give the scene in which 
Tyke is first introduced : 


Enter FREDERICK with TyKk, in custody of black Servants. 


Fred. You may now unbind him. (Zakes out a pocket- 
book.) 

Lyke.. Ah, do; for ease, you know, is every thing. ( They 
unbind him.) Aye, now we're all alike—and that makes com- 
pany pleasant, Give me my hat, though ;—for I wish to be 
mannerly ; and a hat, helps a body a bit. ( Moving his hat 
about. ) 

Fred. Welly fellow !——behold-‘the vile situation to which 
you ‘have brought yourself. 

Tyke. No, sur, don’t say that ; because I did not ‘Seine 
myself—they brought me: bless you ! I did not wish to come. 
I just mention it, ’cause right is right. 

Fred, From whence do you come? 

Tyke. Fra t’other side of the watter—I come fra abroad. 
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dale, on seeing him, starts: Tyke looks at him with an eye of 
recognition.) 

L. Avon. It is impossible—Yet those features— 

Tyke. If it should—but, no, it can’t be— 

L. Avon. (recovering.) What is the prisoner’s name? 

Fred. Robert Tyke. | 

L. Avon. ( Apart.) It is the man! how shall I proceed? 

Tyke. I’m domm’d, but it’s him! Oh, then all’s just as 
nice as nine-pence. (fart, and snapping his fingers.) 

L. Avon. This man a robber ?—Impossible ! 

Tyke. Quite foolish to suppose it. 

LL. Avon. 1 know him well. He is my tenant. 

Tyke. Yes—and if I had been a rogue, ’tis very likely you 
would have trusted me, as you did, with 

L. Avon. (Interrupting him.) Very large sums of mo- 
ney. General, can you swear that this man presented a pis- 
tol to your breast? 

Gen. Oh no, my lord! I can’t see very well by day, and 
it was as dark as the devil. 

LL. Avon. What evidence, then, have you of his guilt? 

Tyke. We have not got ony at all, sur. 

Fred. Silence! 

Gen, Why, when I fired, the robber fled into a wood ; and 
my servants found this fellow perched on a tree. 

Tyke. Yes, that’s right enough—that’s no lie. 

Gen. Lie! Oh that you were a gentleman! 

Tyke. Thank you, sur; perhaps you could help me to 
someit in that line ? 

L. Avon. How came you, fellow, on that tree? 

Tyke. Sur—my lord, I mean—you was not a lord tho’ 
when 

L. Avon. (Interrupting him.) When you were my te- 
nant ’—no: go on. 

Tyke. Why, I was taking alone by myself a salutary walk, 
thinking of what not—about the moon and cheeses, and poli- 
tics, and pigs, and things I’m acquainted with like—quite 
natural, you know—when I heard a shooting off o’gun-pow- 
der; so, says I to myself, without speaking tho’, as sure as 
my name’s Bob, here’s a parcel of rogues or smugglers, 
gammering and fighting, and ecod an honest man may get 
himself shot among ’em; so I clavered up a tree—dquite 
natural, you know 











L, Avon. This is far from improbable. 
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Tyke. Very far. °Tis highly improbable, I assure you. 

L. Avon. (to General.) A word—You have certainly mis- 
taken the man. A victorious general becoming the prosecutor 
of a felon, would not, perhaps, be very agreeable? 

Gen. No—lI should not like it. I say, send him about his 
business. 

LL. Avon. There are suspicions; but 

Gen. Suspicions don’t become a gentleman. 

IL. Avon. Perhaps he might again attack you. 

Gen. Do you think he would? (Afart.) That’s just what 
I should like. Let him go; I won’t prosecute: only let him 
£0, that’s all. 

L. Avon. Frederick, the evidence adduced being too slight 
to place the life of man in danger, or injure his character by 
unfounded accusation, he is discharged. 

Fred. Discharged! 

L. Avon. Yes, sir, discharged! (with severity.) Unless 
your superior judgment and authority change the determina- 
tion. 

Fred. ’Tis very strange—discharge the prisoner! 

Tyke. That’s me—I’m prisoner, you know. 





[To be concluded in the next number; which will be extended to 
twelve pages, to make room for a full critique on the tragedy of 
Douglas. } 


SLIT I'S 
As we are fond of a good joke, and have no reason to with- 
hold it from our readers, although rather at the expense of our 
friend the Lion’s Head, we insert the following: 


Mr. Censor, 

ON Monday morning a clownish looking little fellow stepped up 
to me with an air of defiance, and crammed into my jaws a letter which 
I hasten to communicate, that you may inform the writer, that although 
my roaring’s have not at all times pleased Aim, they are at least accept- 
able to impartial judges of them—the public; who have entreated me 
to roar the same thing over again.* The Wood that he talks of sighed 
a little, *tis true, at the breeze that arose; but all was presently 
hushed: and the Cane he refers to, instead of acting offensively, is, by 


yielding, likely to regain its former port and beauty. I am faithfully your 


LION’s HEAD. 


* The whole edition of the first and second numbers of the “ Thea: 
trical Censor” being sold, a second is in the press; orders having ar- 
rived for them from almost every city in the United States. 
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Mr. Lion, or What’s your name, 

HAVING got father to let me come to town a bit for a 
little fun, I felt nation curious to see all that’s going forward. So, 
strolling from my lodgings one morning, I popped on your phiz, grin- 
ning at me out of a window just by; at first I couldn’t for the soul of 
me guess what outlandish animal it might be, but as I had learned 
sop’s Fables when at school, I recollected, from the pictures, it could 
be no other than a lion. So in I goes to your den and axed the keeper 
if as how he could just let me hear the lion roar a bit, as he looked very 
playfull. He told me (like the lawyers) you had a knack of not opening 
your mouth unless you were fed—that you had a nation liking for good 
cents: and though I had little to spare, yet so wishful was I, that I 
e’en parted with fifty on the spot, for which he promised me you should 
roar Four times. I was present at your first howling—now whether 
you had been teazed or vexed I know not; but you made such a roar 
that, jemmeny, how it did make some folks grig and scamper! Some 
said it were rare sport, others again jumped and spirted about as 
though they were mad. Some swore you had given them a dismal bite, 
and if they.could catch you napping they’d give you a nation banging, 
so they would—in short, all the folks about town were full of the lion’s 
roar. At length, the first scarification being over, I was all impatience 
for a second bout, as I heard that you had been so weil sept and high 
Jed, you would roar twice instead of once a week. I went therefore at 
the usual hour on the Hodlow day, but all was silent—called again once, 
twice, and thrice—not a sound was heard: thinks I, may be the poor 
fellow is tired of his last work, and is now napping; so, as I had often 
been told it was mighty dangerous to rouse a sleeping lion, I thought 
I would e’en let you rest, especially as that being a_fast day, there was 
not much prospect of your opening your mouth. Next morning how 
tarnation glad was I when the little girl (who lives with your keeper) 


‘told me as how I must make haste, for the lion was roaring again, 


Away scampered I till I reached you, out of breath; but would you 
believe it possible, I scarce knew your voice. again it was so.altered, 
so soft, so gentle. Why sure, says I, this caa’t be our lion! Ah, thinks 
I, may be as how he has had some of the Woods or Canes about his 
back, and they have tamed him. Then all at once there was something 
sounded like Bray-in, and so much of it that ecod I began to think whe- 
ther or no we might not have been taken in; for I still remembered 
old Asop and the lion’s skin, &c. &c.—But your first roaring convinced 
me of your being a righty tighty lion; but do not for pity’s sake again 
attempt the Bray, unless in etter time, for I was there as well as others, 
and heard and saw all about it. But I am told this is a favorite note 
with you, which you learned on your passage over; if so, forget it. 
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You must roar like a lion, if you wish to be fed as one.’ Not that I 
would have you growling and biting at every one—No, that wont do 
either; but be just and lenient to all. Excite no jealousy by favour or 
partiality, nor be swayed by flattery or fear. Another thing I have to 
complain of—You sometimes roar in an outlandish lingo as if old Nick 
were in you. -They tell me it is -Talien, French, Latin, &c. but it 
mought as well be Hebrew for me, as I was forced tw énty times to ax 
my old friend Dick’ Saeasy, what it meant. Now as I am told you are 
a British Lion; do, my good beast, in future roar in plain English, for 
every one be not so varsed.or high Jarned as to understand your foreign 
lingo..—-I could enlarge, and say a nation more to as dittle purpose, 
but this must suffice for one mouthfudl. Inthe mean time I shall be on 
the look-out for you, and remain your faithful 
JONATHAN JACK- ALL. 





. From my lodgings, between 
South and Vine street. 
SLLIS 


AS to the allusions; contained in the foregoing efisties, 
the Editor, once for all, may be allowed.to declare, that he is 
as little influenced by fersonal acquaintance or firivate interest 
as by fear; and he feels proud that Ae has discovered in Mr. 
Bray some brilliant talents which Jack-all (for the animal 
is not unknown to ws) will never be able to attain, and which 
the public must also soon discover and applaud. Let Jack-all 
beware! He has many monkey tricks which, we fear, he has 
not the power of varying so that, in the end, they become not 
disgusting. | 

This is the last notice that will be taken, by the “ Theatri- 
cal Censor,” of such half-personal attacks. We shall pro- 
ceed in our direct course, with the star of Truth fora steer- 
ing-mark, and, heedless of the yelpings of envy and disap- 
pointment, fulfil, to the utmost of our ability, the task we have 
undertaken. The least attempt to stifle a flame, which, un- 
disturbed, may diffuse an useful light, cannot fail to produce 
a blaze whereby Jack-al/ and his friends may ultimately, per- 
chance, be singed. — | 

We should not be at. all surprised to hear that Jack-all is 
sometimes obliged to have recourse to his friend Sneasy for 
explanations of words and passages even in his mother tongue. 
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AMONGST other communications, we have received 
the following. We shall leave the comment, for the present, 
to the parties immediately concerned. 


Mr. Censor, 

I CANNOT help thinking that the Musicians at "the 
theatre appear to pay more attention to their own gratification 
than to that of a greater part of the.audience, in their continual 
repetition of the sonatas, and other airs, which they usually 
play. This may be owing to the arrangement of the mana- 
gers ; but it surely would, in my opinion, conduce more to the 
attractions of this part of the amusements, if some of our pa- 
triotic airs, or other popular tunes, were. oftener introduced. 
I really wish that the exertions of the managers may meet 
with their deserved success; yet it must be confessed, that I 
have observed very few people in the theatre pleased with the 
music generally given. No person could help being interested 
at the sudden and pleasing effect produced yesterday evening 
by the playing of one of our favorite marches, after being 
entertained, in the interludes, between the first three acts, 
with the usual tunes. The gentlemen in the ochestra may act 
from the best motives, and they do not now appear to be inat- 
tentive to their duty; but they should pay more attention to 


popular opinion in this instance. M. 


December 17. 
_ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Anecdotes of the Green-room,” are too illiberal for insertion, al- 
though there may be truth in “ Candle-Snuffer’s” remarks. _ 
The critique, signed Lunette, will bé inserted next week ; and,’ as 


we shall generally give twelve pages instead of eight, in each. number, 
for the future, the communications of “ A Minor Thespian, - * So- 


cius,” and several others, will soon appear. 
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Philadelphia : published by John Phillips, at his Circulating Library, 
South Fourth Street, where subscriptions and communications :are 
received. Price, to subscribers (paying in advance) 50 cents for 
four Numbers: To nonsubscribers, 18 cents for each Number,—At 
the close of the seas on, a Title-Page and Index will be given gratis: 
so that the Numbers, when bound together, will make a handsome: 


pocket-volume. 

















